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no peace.  For him it was a fight to the death. Nevertheless he was dis-
appointed in his hopes from Germany.  He thought he would be able to
rouse German sympathy for the papal cause; instead he found princes who
wanted peace and people who were definitely hostile; the towns of South
Germany sent contingents to fight Frederick's battles in Lombardy; the
clergy, especially in Bavaria, paid not the slightest regard to the excom-
munication; the Teutonic Order, to which Frederick had always been
particularly generous in grants of lands and privileges, was solid in its
support of its patron.  And not the least shattering blow, the Duke of
Austria in the autumn of 1289 was reconciled with the Emperor and
reinstated in hiss dukedom; his example was soon followed by the King
of Bohemia, and Otto of Bavaria alone remained to represent the papal
party. But Gregory only redoubled his efforts to raise Germany against
its Emperor: in November he instructed the bishops to publish the sentence
of excommunication in all towns and villages with ringing of bells and
burning of lights; he threatened to excommunicate all who gave their
support to the Emperor; then early in 1240 he ordered a crusade to be
preached againstct the son of perdition." But the more violent his methods
became, the more stubbornly were they resisted.  Moreover Gregory was
singularly unfortunate in his choice of an agent.  Albert Behaim, Arch-
deacon of Passau, enthusiastic to fanaticism as he was in his devotion to
the Holy See, was tactless and injudicious, and he only embittered his
opponents by his wholesale and unauthorised excommunications and
interdicts.  Not unlike Conrad of Marburg a few years earlier, he ruined
a papal policy by excess of zeal. In the spring of 124)0 he excommunicated
half the bishops of Germany, including the chancellor, Siegfried, Bishop of
Ratisbon, the Archbishops of Mayence, Tr&ves, and Salzburg; he excom-
municated the I) uke of Austria, the Landgrave of Thuringia, the Margrave
of Meissen; ho excommunicated many cathedral chapters and abbots; he
laid Austria under interdict and meted out the same treatment to those
towns which had sent troops to assist the Emperor in Lombardy.  The
Archbishop of Salasburg and the Bishop of Brixen became so exasperated
that they closed the passes of the Alps to prevent him from communicating
with the Pope.  Even the Duke of Bavaria grew tired of the extravagant
conduct of the papal agent, and it was he who ultimately expelled him
from Bavaria.

While the Pope was devoting all the forces at his command, excom-
munications, crusades, intrigues, to crush the Emperor, and was refusing
even to entertain overtures for peace, a real danger was threatening the
whole Christian world. The Mongols, who during the early years of the
thirteenth century had spread over the greater part of Asia, were now
under Batu Khan pressing farther and farther westward. They had subdued
the Cumans on the north-west shore of the Black Sea. They had overrun
southern llussia: Moscow and Vladimir fell in 1238; Kiev in 1240. They
had pushed on into Poland, seized Cracow (March 1241), crossed the Oder,
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